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if we would not consent to tax ours-Ives forthe Prevention of 
Crime, we must be taxed still more heavily for the Puntsumenrt of it. 
The expense of one convict for one year would educate more than one 
hundred children.\—Lerd Ashley's Speech in the House of Commons. 
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Cited States Prison Association. 


THe objects of the United States 


Prison Association are — 


I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. 
IIT. 
IV. 


Maine.—Prot. T. C. Upuam, Brunswick. 

New Hampshire.—Rev. B. M. Titvotson, 
Manchester. 

Vermont.—Hiram . HaRLow, 
State Prison, Winsor. 

Vassachusetts.—Cuas. Spear, Boston, Ed. 
Prisoner’s Friend. 

Rhode Island.—Rev. Francis WAYLAND, 
Providence. 

Connecticut.—Hon. Puiuiep Ripuey, Hart- 
ford. 

New York.—Amos Pituspury, Albany. 

New Jersey.—Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- 
bethtown. 

Pennsylvania.—Hon. Judge Ketty, Phil- 
adel phia. 

Delaware.—Hon. Atrrep P. Ropinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland.—Rev. G. T. FLanpers, Balti- 
more. 

Virgina. — Josern Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina.-—-Rev. Hors Baty, Golds- 


boro’. 


Warden of) 


To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 


To see that suitable Labor is introduced into our Jails. 


South Carolina.—Prof. LIEBEG. 
Georgia.—Rev. Jaues Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida.—Rev. Josuvua 8. Vann, Carrol- 
ton. 
Alabama.—Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Mississippi.—Revy. D. B. CLayton. 
Louisiana.—Rev. Turopors Ciarr, New 
Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 
Arkansas.—Eias N. 
Tennessee. —ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 
Kentucky.—Rev. Mr. Harwarp. 
Ohio—Hon. Satwon P. Cuase. 
Michigan—-Rey. Mr. Srespins, Utioa. 
Indiana.—Rev. W. Cuaruix, Deed’s Cr’k. 
Ilinocis.—Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 
Missouri.—Rev. T. Abgorr. 
lowa.—Kev. H. 8. MARBLE. 


Conway, Governor. 


Wisconsin. —Gen. Gains, Warden of State 
Prison, Waupun. 

California.—Rev. Mr. Upson. 

Washington, D. C.—Hon. Tonias Pur- 


RINGTON. 


CHARLES SPEAR, Secretary. 


Office of the Prisoner’s Friend, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 


BOSTON JAIL. 


SuHerirr’s Orrice, Surroik Co., Dec, 10, 1852. 


PLEASE allow Rey. Cuarves Spear free communication with any and all prisoners 
in confinement, at all times, and any and all liberties at the Jail which he may at any 
time desire, and render him all the needed aid to investigate particular cases, and to 
communicate with the friends of prisoners, and generally to prosecute his profession 


of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 


Having full confidence in Mr. Spear’s intentions, and in 


the eflicacy of his labors, I wish that special attention may be paid to this communi- 


cation. 








Very truly, yours, 


Henry Crocker, Sheriff, 
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ORDEALS, . : : 
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Mopvet Lopaine Huvses, 


A FuNERAL at THE HovseE or CoRRECTION, 
Propuctive Inpustry 1N PRISON, 


ReForRM ScuHoon For GIRLs, 


Givine Bait, , 


State Rerorm Scuoor, Maine,. 
IMPRISONMENT OF YOUTH AND CHILDREN, 
THe BIBLE IN PRISON, , 
A Marron FOR THE JAIL, 
CRIMINAL LEGISLATION, 


EXECUTION OF WoMEN 
b | 


LITERARY WorLpD. — Visits To Evroprean CELEBRI- 
TIES; My Moruer, orn REVELATIONS OF MATERNAL 
INFLUENCE, . 3 

















OBJECTS OF MY LABOR. 


The following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian, and there- 
fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged. 

I. To visit Prisons. 


II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 


III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 


IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 


VII. To provide Counsel for prisoners who may be charged 
with crime, whether guilty or innocent. 


VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 


IX. To assist Young Men and Women who fall into temptation 
for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 


X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 


XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 

XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 


XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime, in all its various bearings. 


XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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STATE PRISON, SING SING, NEW YORK. 


WE propose giving to our readers a series of prison scenes, 
drawn by an excellent artist. We commence with a view 
of the Hospital, Sing Sing, New York. 

This prison is the largest in this country, if not in the 
world. Capt. E. Lynds commenced the building on May 14, 
1826, with one hundred convicts to aid him in its erection. 
The solitary system was previously completely abandoned. 
It was completed in 1829, with 800 cells, and was designed 
to receive convicts of both sexes. Two hundred cells more 
have been added. Itis in a healthy location. The build- 
ing is five stories high. It is thirty-three miles from New 
York city, on the eastern shore of the Hudson River. The 
cells are seven feet long, seven feet high, and three and 
a half feet wide. 

The convicts are awakened early by the prison-bell, when 
the doors are unlocked, and each convict, with his night- 
tub and mush-can, marches out. At a late hour the bell is 
again rung, a line is formed, and they march in silence in 
close files to the mess-room, where they breakfast at narrow 











4 State Prison, Sing Sing, New York. 


tables, so arranged and guarded that no looks or signs can 
be exchanged. In thirty minutes they return in the same 
manner to the shops. At 12 o’clock they dine under the 
same restrictions. At night the convicts march to their 
cells, and each one takes his can and night-tub, and the cells 
are closed. Ata given hour they are required by the ring- 
ing of a bell to retire to bed. They are not allowed to rise 
again till morning. Each cell is provided with a bunk of 
wood or frame, in which is a straw bed and four blankets. 
Once a week each convict is shaved. There are generally 
nine hundred convicts. The whole is well arranged. 

The officers connected with the prison are three inspect- 
ors or agents, warden, architect, clerk, physician, chaplain, 
teacher, thirty-five keepers and thirty guards, and at the 
female prison a principal matron and four assistants. 

The present engraving will give the reader an excellent 
idea of the arrangements of the hospital. In another num- 
ber we shall resume our general subject. 





ProstiTUTEs RECLAIMED. — One evening, as Mr. Hill was 
returning home from a lecture, two prostitutes overtook him, 
and took hold of his arms, and asked him if he would go 
home with them. He replied, that he was but a short dis- 
tance from home, and preferred that they should go with him. 
They consented. When they had arrived, he hinted to Mrs. 
Hill the character of his visitors, took his Bible, read, and 
then prayed fervently, especially for the females. They 
were very kindly treated. In the morning they were invited 
to breakfast with the family, and after family worship, Mr. 
H. addressed them in a gentle and tender manner, on the 
danger, degradation, and consequence of vice. They were 
melted to tears, and expressed their desire toreform. Mr. 
Hill placed them under the care of good families, and they 
manifested the sincerity of their repentance, by living consis- 
tent and virtuous lives, respected by all who knew them. 











THE LOST BOY. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE OHIO PENITENTIARY. 
BY THE WARDEN. 


I wAp been but a few months in charge of the prison, when 
my attention was attracted to, and deep interest felt in, the 
numerous boys and young men who were confined therein 
and permitted to work in the same shops with old and hard- 
ened convicts. This interest was increased on every even- 
ing, as I saw them congregated in gangs, marching to their 
silent meals, and thence to their gloomy bed-rooms, which 
are more like living sepulchres, with iron shrouds, than 
sleeping apartments. These young men and boys, being 
generally the shortest in height, brought up the rear of the 
companies, as they marched to the terrrible “lock step,” 
and consequently more easily attracted attention. To see 
many youthful forms and bright countenances mingled with 
old and hardened scoundrels, whose visages betokened vice, 
malice and crime, was sickening to the soul. But there was 
one among the boys, a lad about seventeen years of age, 
who had particularly attracted my attention; not from any- 
thing superior in his countenance or general appearance, 
but by the look of utter despair which ever sat upon his 
brow, and the silent, uncomplaining manner in which he 
submitted to all the hardships and degradations of prison- 
life. He was often complained of, by both officers and men, 
and I thought unnecessarily, for light and trivial offences 
against the rules of propriety ; yet he seldom had any ex- 
cuse or apology, and never denied a charge. He took the 
reprimand, and once a punishment, without a tear or a mur- 
mur, almost as a matter of course, seemingly thankful that 
it was no worse. He had evidently seen better days, and 











6 The Lost Boy. 


enjoyed the light of home, parents and friends, if not the 
luxuries of life. But.the light of hope seemed to have gone 
out—his health was poor—his face pale—his frame fragile— 
and no fire beamed in his dark gray eye! I thought every 
night, as | saw him march to his gloomy bed, that I would 
go to him, and learn his history—but there were so many 
duties to perform, so much to learn and to do, that day af- 
ter day passed, and I would neglect him—having merely 
learned that his name was Arthur Lamb, and that his crime 
was burglary and larceny, indicating a very bad boy, for one 
so young. He had already been there a year, and had two 
more to serve! He never could outlive his sentence, and 
his countenance indicated that he felt it. He worked at 
stone-cutting on the State House—hence my opportunities 
for seeing him were less than though he had worked in the 
prison-yard—still his pale face haunted me day and night— 
and I resolved that on the next Sabbath, as he came from 
school, | would send for and learn his history. It happen- 
ed, however, that I was one day in a store, waiting for the 
transaction of some business, and having picked up an old 
newspaper J read and re-read, while delayed, until at last 
my eye fell upon an advertisement of ‘A Lost Boy !—In- 
formation wanted of a boy named Arthur > Ci will not 
give his real name, for perhaps he is still living ;) and then 
followed a description of the boy—exactly corresponding 
with that of the young convict—Arthur Lamb! Then there 
was somebody who cared for the poor boy, if, indeed, it was 
him ; perhaps a mother, his father, his brothers and sisters, 
who were searching for him. The advertisement was near- 
ly a year old—yet I doubted not—and soon as the convicts 
were locked up, I sent for Arthur Lamb. He came, as a 
matter of course, with the same pale, uncomplaining face 
and hopeless gait—thinking, no doubt, that something had 
gone wrong, and been laid to his charge. 

I was examining the Convicts’ Register when he came in ; 











The Lost Boy. 7 


and when I looked up, there he stood, a perfect image of 
despair. 1 asked him his name. He replied, 

‘ Arthur.’ 

‘ Arthur what? said I, sternly. 

‘ Arthur Lamb,’ he answered, hesitatingly. 

‘ Have you a father or mother living ?” 

His face brightened—his voice quivered, as he exclaim. 
ed: 

‘O! have you heard from mother? Is she alive? is she 
well?’ and tears, which I had never seen him shed before, 
ran like rain drops down his cheeks. As he became calm, 
from suspense, I told him I had not heard from his parents, 
but that I had a paper which I wished him to read. Le 
took the advertisement which I cut from the paper, and as 
he read it, he exclaimed, 

‘That’s me! that’s me!’ and again sobs and tears chok- 
ed his utterance. 

I assured him that the advertisement was all I could tell 
him about his parents—and that as it requested information 
I desired to know what I should write inreply. The adver- 
tisement directed information to be sent to the editor of the 
Christian Chronicle, New York. 

‘Odo not write,’ he said, ‘ it will break poor mother’s 
heart!’ 

I told him I must write ; and that it would be a lighter 
blow to his mother’s feelings to know where he was, than 
the terrible uncertainty which must haunt her mind day and 
night. So he consented; and taking him to my room, I 
drew from him, in substance, the following story : 

His father was a respectable and wealthy mechanic in an 
interior town in the State of New York. At the holding of 
the State Agricultural Fair, in his native town, he got ac- 
quainted with two stranger boys, older than himself, who 
persuaded him to run away from home, and go to the West. 
He foolishly consented, with high hopes of happy times, new 














& Ordeals. 


scenes, and great fortune. They came as far as Cleveland, 
where they remained several days. One morning the other 
two boys came into his room early, and showed him a large 
amount of jewelry, &c., which they said they had won at 
cards during the night. Knowing that he was in need of 
funds to pay his board, they pressed him to take some of it, 
for the means to pay his landlord. But before he had dis- 
posed of any of it, they were all three arrested for burglary, 
and as a portion of the property taken from the store which 
had been robbed was found in his possession, he, too, was 
tried, convicted and sentenced. He had no friends, no 
money, and dared not to write home—so hope sank within 
him—he resigned himself to his fate, never expecting to get 
out of prison, or see his parents again. 
The narrative will be resumed in our next number. 





ORDEALS. 


In examining the criminal history of past time, few things 
are to be found presenting more singular features than the 
system of ordeals. There can be no doubt that in periods 
of earliest antiquity they were established, and that in all 
nations they have formed a prominent characteristic of crim- 
inal jurisprudence. In the unsettled days of feudel despot- 
ism in Europe they were extensively resorted to. It being 
impossible for the weak and friendless to obtain justice from 
their strong and victorious oppressors, or to defend them- 
selves against charges which might from malice or other rea- 
sons be brought against them, appeals were made to trial by 
ordeal. The foundation of these appeals was the supposi- 
tion that God would protect the defenceless and shield the 
innocent, by miraculously suspending the laws of nature, and 
thus defeat the plans of guilty men. The trial by combat, 
so often referred to in chronicles of the past, was one form 











Ordeals. 9 


of ordeal ; and the barbarous system of duelling, still too 
prevalent in Christian countries, is a relic of the ordeals of 
former days. 

Many forms of trial by ordeal were practiced, and we 
have compiled from various sources descriptions of the most 
prominent, which will doubtless be of interest to our read- 
ers. 

The ordeals of the cross were of two kinds. The first 
was used in civil cases generally. The judges, and all in- 
terested parties being assembled in church, the accused and 
the accuser each selected a priest, the best adapted he could 
find, as his deputy. These deputies were then placed on oppo- 
site sides of some famous crucifix ; and the signal being given 
they simultaneously extended their arms to their utmost ex- 
tension, forming a cross with their bodies. They remained 
motionless in this painful attitude while divine service was 
performing ; the party whose deputy yielded first was ad- 
judged to have lost his cause. In the time of Charlemagne 
this trial was employed to settle litigations concerning heir- 
ships to property. Under Louis le Debonnaire it was con- 
fined to religious disputes, and was known as the ‘ Judg- 
ment of God.’ The other test consisted in two sticks 
precisely similar being prepared, on one of which the figure 
of the cross was made; they were then enveloped in wool 
and laid on a relic upon the altar. The priest then 
said the prescribed prayers, at the expiration of which 
he took up one of the two sticks; if the marked one it was 
proof of innocence. 

There were also ordeals by water—both hot and cold. In 
that by hot water a consecrated ring or stone was dropped 
into a vessel filled with boiling water, and the accused to 
prove innocence was to withdraw it without marks of scald- 
ing. In Thibet both accuser and accused are required to 
take from a dish of boiling water a black and white coun- 
ter ; the fortunate one drawing the white. In the test by 
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cold water the individual had his hands and feet tied, and 
thrown into a pond, the water of which had previously re- 
ceived a priest’s blessing. A rope was fastened round his 
middle and a knot tied at a distance of a yard and a half 
from his body, and if he did not sink so as to draw the knot 
below the surface, it was thought a certain proof of guilt— 
the consecrated water refusing to receive him. This latter 
test was held in great esteem in cases of witchcraft—even 
as late as the seventeenth century in England, and by Hop- 
kins, the witch finder, much resorted to. 

An ordeal peculiar to the Romish clergy was called 
Corsned, or the consecrated bread and cheese. A piece of 
barley bread and a piece of cheese were consecrated ; sup- 
plications were then made that God would send his angel 
Gabriel to stop the priest’s gullet if he were guilty, so that he 
might not be able to swallow the sacred pieces. The ecclesias- 
tic then partook of the food ; if he swallowed freely (as was 
almost invariably the case) his innocence was settled. In 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, Goodwin, Earl of Kent, 
charged with the murder of the king’s brother, appealed to 
the Corsned, the bread stuck fa:t in his throat and choked 
him. 

When the accused appealed to trial by fire, a ball of one, 
two or three pounds weight, according to the nature of the 
crime, was used. After religious services were over, the 
appellant having crossed himself, took the red-hot ball in his 
hand, and carried it nine feet; after which his hand was 
placed in a bag, and remained sealed for three days. At 
the expiration of that time it was examined in the presence 
of twelve persons of each party, and if signs of burning were 
seen upon it, guilt was declared. Proxies with callous 
hands were often employed. Thomas a Beckett witnessed 
one of these spectacles, where two persons submitted to the 
test, one escaping unharmed. A test peculiar to vestal 
virgins, suspected of unchastity, was that of walking blind- 
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fold and barefoot over nine ploughshares, placed end-wise at 
unequal distances. It is believed that Edward the Confes- 
sor compelled Emma, Queen Dowager, to this latter ordeal, 
on charge of being privy to the murder of Alfred, and also 
of criminality with Almyn, Bishop of Winchester. The fire 
ordeal was enforced in England in 1042, perhaps much lat= 
er; and abolished during the reign of Henry III, in the 
thirteenth century. Simplicius, Bishop of Autun, is believ_ 
ed to have been the first Christian who appealed to the or- 
deal of fire. We shall resume this interesting topic in 
another number. 





CONVERSATIONS WITH PRISONERS, 
IN THE SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL, ON THE SABBATH. 


CaseEI. W. H. was a man aged twenty-four years. His 
crime was drunkenness. This was his second commitment, 

‘Have you no friends?’ I asked. 

‘No, I have none.’ 

‘ What is your penalty ?’ 

‘Three dollars fine, and costs.’ 

‘Would you do well, if you were let out ?’ 

‘ Yes, I would.’ 

I remarked that I had some doubts about that, for he had 
been in prison before, and I feared that intemperance had 
become a confirmed habit. I encouraged him to a better life. 


Case Il. J. B. was guilty of intemperance. He wanted 
to be released. 


‘What is your sentence ?’ 
‘Three dollars and costs.’ 


‘Have you a wife and children ?’ 
‘Yes.’ 
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I said a few words in relation to the results of intemper- 
ance, that it lead to every other crime. He seemed to be 
aware of this, and promised to do better. On inquiring, | 
found that he could be trusted for rum when he could not 
be for bread. 

Case III. This wasa poor African. His name was Frank 
Evans. 

‘ Where do you live ?’ 

‘In Africa, in St. Paul, Levondo.’ 

‘What is your crime ?’ 

‘ Getting high on drink.’ 

‘ Who have you worked for?’ 

‘For Mr. Aaron Rice. He worked me very hard.’ 

‘What do you want done ?’ 

‘I want you to get me back to Africa.’ 

‘ Have you any family ?’ 

‘Yes. <A wife and two children.’ 

‘How came you to be intoxicated ?’ 

‘I left off work and then I got drunk.’ 

‘Can you read ?’ 

‘Yes. The people in Kentucky taught me.’ 

‘ Have you seen slaves conveyed from Africa ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘What do negroes cost there?’ 

‘From $20 to $50 a piece. Pay in cloth.’ 

‘ What is done when the armed vessels go in pursuit of 
the slavers ?’ 

‘ They throw them overboard.’ 

I found Frank quite intelligent, and he wished to know 
where I lived that he might call on me. I promised to do 
what I could. 

It must be remembered that there are about 8000 commit- 
ments to the jail every year, 1200 of which arewomen. There 
is no chaplain, no matron, nor scarcely a library. My prac- 
tice is to go from cell to cell, and converse with the inmates, 
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and distribute suitable books. There are excellent oppor- 
tunities for conversation. Oftentimes I find the Bible open, 
and on turning to some passage I am able to give some 
good advice. The prisoners generally receive me very 
kindly. The officers of the prison are uniformly courteous, 
and give me the entire range of the jail. All that is now 
asked is that the work may be sustained, and to this end 
there must be charitable contributions, as the city has never 
appropriated one cent to me for all my labor. 





| From the London Atheneum.) 


GOING HOME. 


WE said that the days were evil, 
We felt that they might be few, 
For low was our fortune’s level, 
And heavy the winter grew ; 
But one who had no possession 
Looked up to the azure dome, 
And said in his simple fashion, 
“ Dear friends, we are going home.” 


This world is the same dull market 
That wearied its earliest sage ; 
The times to the wise are dark yet, 
And so hath been many an age. 
And rich grow the toiling nations, 
And red grow the battle spears, 

And dreary with desolations 
Roll onward the laden years. 


What need of the changeless story 
Which time hath so often told, 
The spectre that follows glory, 
The canker that comes with gold,— 
That wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
Must fade like the far sea-foam, 
And death is the only winner,— 
But, friends, we are going home! 
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EXECUTION OF JAMES Witson.—The Governor and Council have set 
the 5th day of October for the execution of Wilson in the Suffolk County 
It will be remembered that he killed a convict in the State 


Jail Yard. 


Prison. 


Gowug Home. 


The homes we had hoped to rest in 
Were open to sin and strife, 

The dreams our youth was blest in 
Were not for the wear of life ; 

For care can darken the cottage, 
As well as the palace hearth, 

And birthrights are sold for pottage, 
But never redeemed on earth. 


The springs have gone by in sorrow, 


The summers were grieved away, 


And ever we feared to-morrow, 


And ever we blamed to-day. 
In depths which the searcher sounded, 
On hills which the high heart clomb, 
Have toil and trouble abounded : 


But, friends, we are going home! 
’ ’ £ 


Our faith was the bravest builder, 
But found not a stone of trust ; 
Our love was the fairest gilder, 
But lavished its wealth on dust. 
And Time hath the fabric shaken, 
And Fortune the clay hath shown, 
For much they have changed and taken, 
But nothing that was our own. 


The light that made us baser, 
The paths which so many choose, 
The gifts there was found no place for, 
The riches we could not use ; 
The heart that when lite was wintry, 
Found summer in strain and tone ; 
With these to our kin and country, 
Dear friends, we are going home. 























VIEW OF LODGING HOUSES, BOSTON, 


MODEL LODGING HOUSES. 


Waite in London I received a note from Lord Ashley to 
visit the Model Lodging Houses. It is a favorite object 
with him. He was Chairman of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Laboring Classes. Great good has been accom- 
plished in this way, in building comfortable lodging houses 
for the poor. Many a family may be saved from crime if 
more was done to procure convenient dwellings. It is a 
very singular fact that in a certain district in Boston there 
were found more families crowded together in the same 
space than in any of the most thickly settled cities in the 
Old World. In 1846, a movement was made to procure 
cheaper lodgings, not by appealing to public charity, but by 
showing that buildings could be erected that would insure 
safe investments. 

A meeting was held in Boston in 1852. A Circular was 
issued, signed by S. A. Eliot, J. I. Bowditch, Geo. B. Emer- 
son and John Ware. The estimated cost of land and build- 
ings was $40,000. 

After much difficulty a suitable lot of land was secured. 
On this lot it was determined to erect two houses of different 
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16 Model Lodging Houses. 


construction, each to contain tenements for twenty families. 
The plans for building were prepared with great care in all 
their details ; with a strict regard to the best use of a limit- 
ed space, and with a liberal provision for good ventilation 
and drainage, and a supply of water. In building, great 
precautions have been taken to diminish the risk of fire. 
Double staircases and two main exits have been provided in 
each house. Each has likewise been divided in the centre 
by a brick partition wall. 

The houses are five stories in height, with four tenements 
in each story. Each tenement consists of a living-room, two 
or three sleeping-rooms, according to the arrangement, a 
wash-room, fitted with a sink and cupboards, and a water- 
closet. One of the houses is also supplied with a shaft for 
offal, leading from each tenement. Each of these sets of 
apartments is completely distinct from all the others, open- 
ing by a single door upon the common stairs or passage-way. 
The roofs have been fitted with poles for the hanging out and 
drying of clothes, and the cellars have been finished with 
closets, one for each tenement, to hold fuel or provisions. 

The houses will be ready for occupation about the begin- 
ning of 1855. The cost of the buildings and land will be 
under $50,000. The architect of one of the houses was Mr. 
C. K. Kirby ; of the other, Mr. B. F. Dwight. 

The subscribers for building these houses have received an 
act of incorporation from the Legislature in the spring of 
1854, under the style of the Model Lodging House Associa- 
tion. The officers of the Society for 1854-5, consist of sev- 
en Directors, as follows: 


J. 1. Bowprrcu, President. 
Martin Brimmer, Treasurer. 
CuarLes E. Norton, Secretary. 
W.5S. BuLuarp, 

J. Amory Davis, 

JouN L. Emmons, 

R. M. Mason. 
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A FUNERAL AT THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Tue following is an extract of the last quarterly report of 
the Chaplain of the House of Correction : 


‘ Sickness and death, which invade every dwelling place 
of man, cannot be excluded from the prison. Its strong gates 
and bars afford no security against the entrance of disease, 
or the removal of the prisoner when the summons comes for 
him to appear before his final Judge. To minister consola- 
tion when the deepening shadows gather o’er him, and to 
prepare him for his last trial, in the assurance that he has an 
advocate above, is the privilege and duty of the Chaplain. 
Three deaths have occurred at the institution since my last 
report. One of these dying on Saturday, his funeral took 
place on the following Sabbath. He was a quiet, simple- 
minded young man, whose term of imprisonment had almost 
expired. As he lay wasting in consumption, he expressed 
an earnest desire to live until he could be discharged, that 
he might not die a prisoner. But death waited not for the 
expiration of his sentence—he was cut off in the midst of his 
days, and in prison! His remains were taken to the Chap- 
el and placed before the prisoners, when an appropriate ser- 
mon was preached from Deut., 32d chap. 29th verse, “Oh! 
that they were wise, that they understood this, that they 
would consider their latter end.’”’ The burial service was 
then read, the corpse was removed, and the prisoners form- 
ed into procession followed the remains of their comrade to 
the tomb, where ‘ dust to dust’ concluded the solemn scene. 
A procession of about 400 men, all dressed in their prison 
uniform ; the unbidden tear that stood in the eyes of many 
of these hardened men, as they surrounded the tomb while 
the concluding services were performed, rendered this one 
one of the most imposing funeral scenes I have ever wit- 
nessed, 

‘It is not often that a funeral can take place here on the 
Sabbath—only where the death of a prisoner occurs near the 
end of the week. At other times the same service, with the 
exception of the sermon, is performed in the Hospital.’ 





Socrates maintained that there is but cne good, which is 
knowledge ; and one evil, which is ignorance. 
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PRODUCTIVE INDUSTRY IN PRISON. 


WE have aimed to make our labor practical in every re- 
spect. From an inspection of the Jails in Massachusetts, 
we are satisfied that there might be Productive Industry. 
In visiting the Suffolk County Jail, we meet with many 
instances where prisoners might be profitably employed. 
The following cases prove the remark : — 

| es ,a female was confined on sentence for six 
months. She was an excellent seamstress. She did nothing 





to any profit. 

Il. D , another female for same term of time. She 
was guilty of prostitution. She spent her time in perfect 
idleness. 

Ill. Capt.——. This was a case where a man was 
charged with being a Slaver, and he was sentenced for three 





years without employment. 

In visiting other Jails, we have found many cases of the 
same sort. 

A man in Salem Jail, who broke open letters in the Bos- 
ton Post Office, has been sentenced for ten years without 
any employment. 

In the Jail in Greenfield, some time since, we found a man 
condemned to be hung in a year, and who was to do nothing 
till the expiration of the time. He said he would be glad to 
work. 

We have heard many objections, such as the shortness of 
the time spent in Jail. But on examining the Jails in Con- 
necticut, we find all the inmates employed; most of them at 
shoe making. 

The most successful plan that we have seen may be found 
in the Albany Penitentiary. Most of the prisoners commit- 
ted are vagrants and drunkards, committed on short sen- 
tences. Throughout the whole establishment there is an 
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appearance of neatness, industry and cheerfulness. Take 
the following statements found in the sixth Annual Report : 


The aggregate net-profits of the past four years, as shown in 
this and former reports, amount to $7947.41. When the Troy 
debt is charged over to profit and loss account, and when one-half 
| $3500 | of cost of the improvements now in progress, to complete 
the foundation for the remaining yard-walls, is paid, it will nearly 
absorb them all; leaving the Superintendent but a small balance 
on hand, to carry on the ordinary business and support of the 
prison. He is, however, able to say, that for the past four years, 
the Penitentiary besides sustaining itself, has, from its over earn- 
ings paid out for improvements (other than the common repairs, 
and for prison and kitchen furniture, and without counting the 
increase in clothing, bedding, tools and property generally, or the 
labor of the convicts upon the grounds or buildings), more than 
$2000 in cash ; and that he will now expend, in money, $3500 
more in completing the embankments and foundation previously 
mentioned, and yet have a moderate surplus left, with which to 
commence anew, while the Penitentiary does not owe a dollar. 


Look at the Report of the Jails in Massachusetts for 1854 : 


Total amount of expenses, including Board of Pris- 
oners, Salaries of Officers, &c., $50,789 81 
Labor of Prisoners, 698 72 








$50,091 09 
Look at the Report of Suffolk County Jail, for 1854: 
Total amount of expenses for Board of Prisoners, 
Officers, &c., $28,720 00 
Estimated value of labor, 00,000 00 
We are satisfied that a plan could be immediately adopted 
to make this Jail, which cost about $500,000, immediately 
productive. We shall show how this can be accomplished 
in a future number. From the proceeds, a Chaplain could 
be supported without any tax on the Treasury. There needs 
now to be a Matron and a Chaplain immediately appointed. 
Among the objections to labor we have heard three: —I. 
The prison will be so inviting, that many will return for the 
sake of a home. II. That the sentences are too short. 
IlI. That it would increase the care and responsibility of 
the officers. These are almost too insignificant to claim our 
attention, but we shall notice them hereafter. 
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REFORM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Some years past, we have called the attention of our 
readers to the subject of a Reform School for Girls. But 
nothing effectual had been done in furtherance of this 
object, until the spring of 1854, when the attention of the 
Legislature was called, through the voice of a Petition, 
and the Committee were also forcibly reminded of the inti- 
mation of Governor Washburn on this subject, in the Ad- 
dress of the Petitioner before the Committee, as deserv- 
ing their consideration. Much credit is especially due 
to Mr. Green for the very able report, embodying the whole 
smbject-matter, which met with so hearty a response from the 
Legislature. 

A site has been selected in Lancaster ; singular enough 
that one of the farms purchased belonged to a relative 
and dear friend of ours. We refer to Capt. Orice King, 
who long since retired from sea, and who is active in 
every benevolent work. The whole comprises a fine lawn, 
interspersed with locust, maple and elm. 


The Legislature appropriated $20,000, and the remainder 
was made up by the following individuals :— 


‘ Jonathan Phillips, $2,000; Robort C. Hooper, $2,000; J. 
H. Wilkins, James Brown, Wm. Appleton, Josiah Quincy, Abbot 
Lawrence, Nathan Appleton, N. H. Emmons, Gardner Brewer, 
and Stephen Salisbury of Worcester, $1000 each. Wm. T. An- 
drews, Sarah E. Lawrence, Henry B. Rogers, Francis B. Fay, 
Martin Brimmer, H. G. Shaw, $500 each. And 54 other individ- 
uals, in sums from 250 to 25 dollars—$4,300, Making in all 
$20,300.’ * 


Massachusetts has done a good work. She will now short- 
ly have a home for the young and the friendless of the gen- 


tler sex. We trust that its founders may truly realize their 
most ardent wishes. 


* We understand that Miss Lamb, recently deceased in this city, left a donation 
of $1,000 for the Reform School for Girls. Mrs. Lucy P. Robinson, of Salem, 
contributed $100.00, and $10.00 was given by Mrs. Jonathan Buffum, of Lynn 
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GIVING BAIL. 


THERE has been much discussion respecting the subject of 
giving bail to persons under arrest. The following cases 
may show the effect of leniency in this department : — 

I. W. W., has a wife and two children, living in 
street. He is an industrious mechanic. 

Il. J.8S., avery temperate, respectable mechanic, about 
nineteen years of age. 

Il. G. R., an industrious and useful laboring man, liv- 
ing in B., has a wife and four children. 

IV. M. Q., an active and industrious man, making a com- 
fortable living, living in C. street. 

V. P.T., his wife, a good looking woman and little boy, 
appeared in court at the side of his employer, who was 
obliged to testify against him, yet to say that when sober he 
was an excellent man. 

The above persons appeared in court, and were fined one 
cent and costs, which they paid, amounting in all to $15. 
These persons have all done well. 








Tue Prary Truru.—Talk of the moralities of false issues of 
stock and other fraudulent transactions! Talk of railroad manias 
and the many reckless pursuits of speculating life! The evil is 
not with them. It is not in Wall street. It is not in banks and 
brokers. Look to your splendid avenues—your palaces named 
hotels—your five thousand dollar parties—your silks and wines— 
your whole system of modern American show. There you have 
the roots of this consuming cancer—there, and there only, the 
flesh and blood that feed its spreading poison. The cure is needed 
at home ; and, till our domestic vices are reformed, we are whist- 
ling down the wind in every effort made to rectify the monstrous 
error.—V. Y. Times. 
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STATE REFORM SCHOOL, MAINE. 


During our recent tour to Maine, we visited the Reform 
School, now under the care of W. R. Lincoln, formerly the 
Superintendent at Westboro, Mass. We were very much 
pleased with the whole appearance of this excellent institu- 
tion. We learned to our surprise that at first there was a 
strong opposition to the School. Now there is a very strong 
sentiment in its favor. Under the care of Mr. Lincoln, the 
institution has flourished. He seems well calculated for this 
responsible and highly important position. There are now 
about two hundred boys. The School was not designed for 
girls. The Superintendent makes the following statement :— 


‘Nearly thirteen months have now elapsed since the Reform 
School was opened to receive the erring and misguided. Since 
that time, one hundred and seventeen have been committed to its 
care and discipline ;—one hundred and thirteen now remain in our 
family ;—four have been discharged, three by expiration of term 
of commitment, and one by order of Trustees. 

‘ The Institution has not been open a sufficiently long time to 
show fully its results, except so far as they appear in the improv- 
ed condition of those now under its immediate influence. There 
has been a marked change in the character of a large number of 
the boys that have been with us long enough to test the influence 
exerted upon them here. 

‘Generally the ‘* public sentiment ” of the boys is good ; most 
of them are in favor of good order and wholesome discipline, and 
are willing to aid in sustaining it, both by precept and example. 

‘ By table seventh, it will be seen that twelve boys have been 
committed for one year. Such short terms of commitment will 
frequently have the effect to remove the delinquent from our care 
before his mind has had opportunity to receive much benefit from 
the moral discipline of the School, so that he will be as liable to 
fall into crime after he leaves as before he was committed. 

‘A reform school is not properly a prison for punishment, but 
an institution for reform. It is better, therefore, that commitment 
be during minority, or a term approaching to it. The Trustees 
will then exereise the power the law gives them, to discharge or 
apprentice, as the good of the boy seems to require; he will not 
be finally discharged unless the Trustees are well satisfied he is 
sadically reformed ; if apprenticed, he will still remain under the 
restraining influences of the officers of the institution, the Trustees 
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here taking the place of parent, and retaining a hold, both on the 
apprentice and master, to whose care they have entrusted them. 

‘It is not our purpose to keep boys in the school for any long- 
er period than is needful to fit them for apprentices to some use- 
ful employment ; neither do we intend teaching them while here, 
the business they will necessarily follow for a livelihood. This 
would require a great outlay of capital, and would be found im- 
practicable. If they remain here a term sufficiently long to com- 
plete the trade or occupation they had commenced with us, the 
advantages of the institution must be confined to a comparatively 
small number of those for whose benefit it is intended. 

‘Our present plan is to school, discipline, and morally and re- 
ligiously train them, as a means of correcting their bad habits, 
and preparing them for usefulness in life. When so far improv- 
ed as to be thought proper subjects for discharges or apprentice- 
ship, they will be discharged and returned to their friends, or 
apprenticed to respectable persons of good moral character, remote 
from their former corrupting influences.’ 





IMPRISONMENT OF YOUTH AND CHILDREN. 


In our visits to the Prisons, especially the Jails, we find some- 
times young children. There is often the mere boy, sometimes 
under twelve years of age. They soon grow old in crime, 
Sometimes they are sent to the Reform School at Westborough. 
After being imprisoned a short time, they are released again to 


prey upon society. 


‘Children have been found in some of our prisons, under 
twelve years of age, who have been many months, and, of some 
of them more than a year, intimately associated with the most 
profligate and vile of the human race. The loathsome skin, the 
distorted features, the unnatural eyes of some of these boys indi- 
cate, with a clearness not to be misapprehended, the existence of 
unutterable abominations, which it were better for the world if 
they had been foreseen and avoided.” * * * ‘A case has 
been disclosed, as an illustration of this remark, which would be 
sufficient, if there were no other, to excite the sympathy of the 
world ; but, when we remember that hundreds have been, and 
are now, continually exposed to the same treatment, in these 
places of darkness, without the possibility of having their com- 
plaints reach the ears of any, except those who would rather put 
them to death than have their own guilt exposed, it presents an 
argument in favor of Houses of Refuge for juvenile delinquents, 
which we are confident will not be unheeded.’ 
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THE BIBLE IN PRISON. 


Our great object in our labors has been to supply the 
Bible to Prisoners. We have often conversed with them 
respecting their religious views. Generally, they have been 
found to have dark and gloomy views of Deity. Some- 
times we have found that they had begun their career of 
crime by a violation of the Sabbath. A Bank Officer, in 
conversation the other day, at his house, said, that he first 
discovered that a young man was beginning to steal from 
his riding on the Sabbath. Of course, the next step would 
be a neglect of the Bible, and every other means of grace. 

We have had some interesting conversations with the 
inmates of prisons. We found a merchant the other day who 
had seen better days, and who had done an extensive bu- 
siness. His family were in great distress at his incarceration. 
He had evidently began a career ofintemperance. It may be 
checked, and he may yet recover his former standing, though 
with the stigma of a prison, whether innocent or guilty, he 
will find it difficult. 

In his conversation, he turned to Isaiah, xxvi: 3, ‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
thee.’ Then he read from John xiv: 27, ‘ Peace I leave 
with you; my peace I give unto you, not as the world giv- 
eth, give lunto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither 
let it be afraid.’ The prisoner then turned to Job xix: 4, 
‘ Be it indeed that I have erred, mine error remaineth with 
myself,’ 

Sometimes we have found no Bible in the cells. The 
Bible Society have now agreed to furnish us with the Scrip- 
tures for this purpose. Great good may be done by com- 
mencing directly with prisoners in their cells. Of the value 
of the Bible as a book we need not speak. It is especially 
so to the convict. Sometimes he tells us of his past days, 
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when his mother early taught him the word of God. When- 
ever an incident of this kind occurs, he often weeps bitterly 
as he remembers the kind words of his mother. With such 
an incident, we can often make a strong impression. We 
close with the following testimony to the Scriptures, from 
one who had evidently deeply studied its pages: 


‘It lives on the ear, like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the convert hardly knows 
how he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things 
rather than mere words. It is part of the national mind, and the 
anchor of national seriousness) * * * The memory of the 
dead passes into it. The potent traditions of childhood are stere- 
otyped in its verses. The power of all the griefs of a man is 
hidden beneath its words. It is the representative of his best 
moments, and all that there has been about him of soft and gen- 
tle, and pure and penitent and good, speaks to him forever out of 
his English Bible. * * * It is his sacred thing, which doubt 
has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled.’ 





[From the Boston Daily Advertiser.] 
A MATRON FOR THE JAIL. 


Ir is with feelings of unqualified approbation, gentlemen, that 
the article in your valuable journal on the Suffolk County Jail 
was perused. You therein state that the Grand Jury’s report con- 
tains the following clause : — 

‘The Jury would recommend that a matron be appointed to 
attend upon the female department instead of a male, as is the 
case at present.’ 

You declare the absence of a matron in an establishment, so 
costly and perfect in other respects, to be a serious fault; it is, 
indeed, a crying evil for which nothing can compensate. Scott, 
in his touching language, has pronounced woman to b2 a minis- 
tering angel to man in his hour of need, then what is not woman 
to woman, however degraded she may be. We are not wholly 
wicked, thank God for his mercies, nor, alas! wholly good, the 
mixed elements of our nature being unfortunately turbid, but even 
with the lowest of the female sex particularly there is ever some 
hope that a glimmering of light may illumine the path of the 
benevolently disposed in search of the vulnerable point which 
undoubtedly exists in all human breasts, not utterly fiendish, and 
it would seem difficult to apply such a term to any earthborn 
creature wearing a female form. But, apart from the first impul- 
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sive consideration of this distressing subject, just picture to your- 
selves the »gonising misery of one innocent young girl, falsely 
accused, thrown ino loathsome communion with spirits encircled 
by vice in its most disgusting phases, and associated with crime 
with no human being of the gentler sex on whom to rest her 
troubled and distracted vision in a confined cell in the precincts 
of a common jail. What critical position could pass the wretch- 
edness of this most isolated creature, alone, forlorn, divested of 
all pure sympathy, the silver chord so binding! 

Reverse then the picture, and behold this sufferer borne down 
to the earth with hopeless degradation, eagerly turning to the 
compassionate tenderness of one truly and faithfully doing her 
great master’s work and receiving consolation and support, in the 
soul subduing words of our Saviour ‘ Blessed are they that mourn 
for they shall be comforted.’ 

This has long, long been a subject of tearful contemplation to 
many women, and one, who has gone to her home in the skies, to 
receive the reward of her manifold virtues, was wont to dilate upon 
it most eloquently ; and another, fortunately, still with us, whose 
philanthropic consideration, has given the precious example of her 
teachings and the out-pourings of her noble heart to the press, 
ineffectually. Judge then of the gladness with which the Daily 
Advertiser, always foremost in benevolent efforts, was greeted on 
this July morning by all so deeply interested in the good work. 
That its eloquent appeal may be graciously answered, is the 
earnest desire of many women, and amongst others, 

ONE OF THE Barcrays. 





A Mover Petirion.—Mr. Editor : In looking over an old ‘In- 
dex Rerum,’ I find that ‘ once upon a time,’ when King George 
was upon the English throne, a graceless scamp named George 
King committed some overt act against the peace and dignity of 
the crown, and was therefore convicted and sentenced agreeably 
to the laws for such cases made and provided. George King was 
jugged up to await his time to be hanged. He didn’t like the 
prospect before him, and so concluded to send the King the fol- 
lowing petition : 

‘ George King to King George sends his humble petition, 
Hoping King George will pity poor George King’s condition ; 
If King George to George King will grant a long day, 
George King for King George forever will pray.’ 


The prayer was granted, and the culprit reprieved. 
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CRIMINAL LEGISLATION. 


BY GEORGE COMBE, 


A SERIES of valuable articles have been published in the 
American Phrenological Journal, by George Combe, which 
are worthy of the attention of all Legislators, and especially 
of those interested in the prevention of crime. He has given 
the results of his long and patient investigation. Speaking 
of the organism of criminals, he gives the following view : — 


‘When, therefore, an individual is condemned to punishment for 
crime, reason demands that his organism should be examined by 
persons skilled in its structure and functions, and that the effects 
of the proportions and conditions of its different parts should be 
recorded, in order to bring clearly into view his physical and 
mental endowments and defects; and that his classification and 
treatment should be such as the results dictate. To doom a 
prisoner possessing a large brain, but small bones, muscles and 
lungs, to the same extent of bodily labor as another having a 
small or moderately sized brain, and largely developed bones, 
muscles, and lungs, would be to inflict torture on the former, if the 
latter were fairly tasked. To shut up a prisoner with a sluggish 
lymphatic temperament, small lungs, and small brain, in a cell, and 
there to feed him well, give him easy work, and cheer him by 
regular visits from the schoolmaster, chaplain, governor and doc- 
tor would not prove to him a very trying infliction, unless pro- 
tracted for an inordinate length of time; while to place another 
individual having large lungs, a sanguine temperament, and a 
large brain, (the natural source of much bodily and mental 
strength and activity,) in precisely the same circumstances, would 
be to visit him with a terrible retribution. The one, naturally 
feeble and listless, would dream away the time, at ease in body 
and mind; the other, by nature active, energetic, and fiery, would 
writhe under restraint ; and these qualities left without scope and 
employment, would recoil upon himself, and become sources of 
torture. Probably the former, from his quiet, unresisting, and 
uncomplaining disposition, would become a favorite with the gov- 
ernor and chaplain; while the latter, chafed by confinement, and 
goaded by suffering, would grow irritable and sulky, and when 
reprimanded for his bad temper might commit a breach of prison 
discipline, entailing fresh inflictions and augmented moral deter- 
loration. Yet, under a rational system of treatment, the latter 
culprit might prevent the higher capabilities of improvement.’ 
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EXECUTION OF WOMEN. 


Stnce the sentence of death was pronounced upon Mrs. 
Robinson, of New York, the secular papers have had several 
articles against the execution of the law upon a woman. 
There has been almost a universal condemnation of the prac- 
tice. We regret to make an exception in regard to the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. That press has been about a half cen- 
tury behind the age. It sees no special inhumanity in such 
an act. If men are hung, why not women? True, there is 
no law against the hanging of women. But then public 
sentiment has really outgrown the statute. Some years since 
Massachusetts gave up sending women to the State Prison. 
Now it builds a Reform School for girls. Woman’s life then 
is to be made sacred first. We trust the feeling will go on 
till society furnishes employment for the tempted and the 
fallen. Humanity is making rapid progress. Only sixteen 
years ago a woman of uncommon beauty was hung for steal- 
ing a small piece ofcloth. The government had torn her hus- 
band from her by a press-gang. They hung her for stealing 
to supply her wants. 

Hon. Sir Wm. Meredith, in a great speech before Par- 
liament in behalf of a milder penal code, gave a graphic 
account of this cruel, shameful, heartless act, and said,— 
‘When brought into court to receive her sentence, she 
behaved like one frantic; and it was enough to break one’s 
heart to see her set out for the gallows WITH HER POOR BABE 
NURSING AT THE BREAST!’ Great God! what inhumanity! 
And this an act of England — enlightened, Christian Eng- 
land, within the last century ! . 

We are glad to learn that in consequence of several peti- 
tions from the humane people of New York, that Mrs. Robin- 
son is not to be executed. Her sentence is to imprisonment 
for life. 
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Visits to European Celebrities. By Wm. Spracuz, D. D. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. The object of this work is to give us rather a view of 
men than things. The author had rare opportunities of seeing and con- 
versing with celebrated personages. He has given a very graphic account 
of about fifty distinguished men and women in Europe. Of course, among 
the rest he sought an interview with Mrs. Fry. After giving an account 
of this celebrated philanthropist, he says : 

‘Her great mission at that time, was reading the Seriptures once or twice 
a week to the wretched inmates at Newgate. I was very desirous of being 
present at one of these readings; and, as soon as she knew my wish, she 
assured me that it should be gratified. Accordingly, by previous appoint- 
ment, I met her at the prison, and witnessed one of the most interesting 
and impressive services at which I have ever been present. I entered the 
mare just as the female prisoners were going up into the room where Mrs. 

‘ry was to meet them. ‘There were about forty, all decently and uniformly 
dressed, and nearly every one having in her hand a Bible. They had all 
been tried and sentenced for some crime or other, and most of them had 
been taken from the streets — the very refuse of society. Several of them 
had babies in their arms, that were playful and smiling in their unconscious 
degradation. Mrs. Fry read the twelfth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and the thirteenth Psalm; commenting a little upon each with 
great propriety and feeling. pr bse have been more appropriate 
and beautiful than her manner of reading. 1 could not imagine that Dr. 
Mason himself — perhaps the finest model of a reader the American pulpit 
has furnished — ever read the twelfth chapter of Romans more impressively 
than Mrs. Fry did on that occasion. And it had its effect upon other 
minds than mine; for I saw some, who looked like as if overwhelmed with 
compunction at least, if not with penitence.’ 


We consider this work eminently calculated for the parlor as well as the 
public library. There is one peculiarity which we notice, and that is the 
autographs of each of the characters that the authur describes. We know 
of no work that has been written respecting the Eminent Personages of 
Europe, that is so valuable as the volume before us. Then the publishers 
has given us the work in fine style. It is elegantly printed with a clear 
type. We trust it will have an extensive sale. 


My Mother, or Revelations of Maternal Influence. Boston: Gould 
& Lineoln. We alwaystake great pleasure in commending the works 
from this house, for we never knew the firm knowingly to publish a work that 
was not fully worthy of being read. The present volume was published in 
1849. It went through three editions, and for a time disappeared. It 
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now appears with the essential claims ofa new work. The name of the 
author is not given, though he has distinguished himself in other fields of 
literature. There are some excellent remarks on education, especially the 
right training of daughters. We heartily commend the work to every 
family. It would be an excellent gift from any person. Of the appearance 
of the work it is enough to say it is from the press of Gould & Lincoln, 
It would be a valuable ornament to any centre table. We hope to find it 
frequently in our walks, and we trust its benign spirit may find its way into 
many families. 








Rliscellancons. 





Tue New Votume.—We again enter upon another volume, aided by the 
experience of more than ten years as an Editor of a Journal expressly devoted 
to Penal Science. The work has been sustained under very great difficul- 
ties. But we have gone steadily forward, confident that the time must 
arrive when such a Journal will be ably sustained. Since we commenced, 
the larger Reviews, such as the Edinburgh, and the Westminster, have en- 
tered into the same great field, and given to the world some valuable arti- 
cles on Crime, and both state that this is to be the great topic of the age- 





ConTRIBUTORS.—During the past year, many articles of great interest 
have been contributed by our oldest son, Charles W. Spear. He will con- 
tinue to add to our columns. 

A series of Articles may also be expected from Mrs. Charles Spear, who 
is devoting much’ time and attention to the subject of Criminal Reform, 
and will give her own peculiar views for the investigation of our readers 

Other correspondents we have of well known celebrity, who will enrich 
our pages. 

We have also procured many valuable works on the subject of Penal 
Science in connection with our own established Library. With these facili- 
ties, all combined, we hope to meet in some measure the wants of the pub- 
lic in this great and important movement. 





TRANSPARENT PAINTINGS AND MaGic LANTERN.—We are happy to 
announce to our friends that the artist has at last fiinished twelve paintings 
of various prison-scenes in his highest style. We shall be ready therefore, 
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to meet our calls, and to give one of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
presented in this country. A fine opportunity will be given to schools and 
Academies. Parents will do well to encourage their children to attend. 
The exhibition will be eminently practical, and at the same time entertain- 
ing. In a mere notice, we can give no idea scarcely of the paintings. They 
must be seen in order to be appreciated. Our friends will have an oppor- 
tunity never before presented, of aiding the cause, and at the same time in- 
teresting the young in the great subject of preventing crime, which has 
for so many years has occupied an exclusive attention. 


—_———- 


REMOVAL.—We have removed our Office to the establishment of Bazin & 
Chandler, No 37 Cornhill, over the Trumpet Office, corner of Franklin 
Avenue, a place easily found. These gentlemen will attend to the work, 
and see that it is properly and punctually mailed. They are known as 
among the most enterprising Printers in Boston, and our friends will 
find them uniformly courteous, and willing to answer their calls. Any 
of our friends who may want Printing done would do well to call on 


this firm, as they do their work reasonably and punctually. 





RECEIPTS TO AUGUST FIRST. 


Francis Hilliard, as Beh FORO s oscevececevecceve Pays to July 1856 

George Frost, : [ign yWaneun bassstanes = “1855 

Nancy Weid, enw ee Rs ne S60 ieerecenses “ Dee. 1855 

John Gregory, a ee ee ere ee “ July 1855 

Edmund Wright,Dorchester,Mass. 2.00 ............0.005 “* Sept. 1854 

DONATIONS, 

Enoch Train, Boston, $20.00 Edward M. Richards, Dedham, 3.00 
I. H. Cary, oe 2.00 | W. 0. Bond, Cambridge, §.00 
E. Prescott, “ 6.00 | ES. ‘Dixwell, 3.00 
Minot Tirrell, 6 2.00 | President Walker, “ 3.00 
Mrs. David Reed, ‘ 2.00 A Lady, oh 3.00 
Miss Hoffman, “ 2.00 ee “6 1.00 
John P. Andrews, Salem, 2.00 o. e “6 2.00 
J. M. 2.00 A Friend. Brighton, 2.00 
Geo. R. Russell, Jamaica Pl'n, 20. 00 | Deacon Corey, Brookline, 1.00 
A Lady, 700 | A. D. Blodget, Roxbury, 5.00 
E. D. Winslow, se 3.00 | J. P. Townsend, 2.00 
A Lady, ss 5.00 | A Friend, ” 1.00 
R. C. Greenleaf, “ 3.00 Hon. 8. H. Walley, “ 3.00 
Josephus Nickerson, “ 5.00 | Mrs. Wm. Whiting, “ 5.00 
R. 8. M Call” s 3.00 | A Lady, “ 5.00 
John M. Call oe 3.00 | Isaac Wyman, “ 2.00 
Three KF riends, se 4.00 | Mrs. Livermore, 0 1,00 


J. H. Billings, Roxbury, 2.00 











